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NOTES ON SKEAT'S ‘CONCISE 
DICTIONARY,’ 1901. 

1. Shed.—In the dictionary this word is 
treated as a dialectal form of “shade.” The 
form schudde (a shed) in the ‘ Promptorium’ 
stands in the way of this equation. M.E. 
schudde would represent an O.E. *scydd. For 
the vocalization compare cudgel, runnel, rush, 
representatives of O.E. cycgel, rynel, rysc. 
An O.E. scydd, of doubtful meaning, is regis- 
tered in the Bosworth-Toller dictionary as 
occurring twice in the charters. It is possible 
that this word is the O.E. original of the 
‘Promptorium’ form. The Kentish dialectal 
form of an OE. seydd would quite regular] 
be shed, just as O.E. mys (mice), old Kentis 
més, survives in Kentish mees. O.E. scydd is 
pootabhy the same word as Swedish skydd, 
protection. 

2. Enceinte.—This is explained as being the 
equivalent of a Latin incincta (ungirt). It is 
not clear, however, why a woman in this 


situation should be spoken of as “ ungirt.” 
The Italian form is incinta, and the word can 
be best explained from the Italian. In Fan- 
fani’s ‘ Vocabolario,’ 1898, we find: “ Jncingere, 


(1) cingere, circondare, (2) concepire, ingravi- 
dare, p. pass. incinto gravida.” From this 
we see plainly that the prefix 7n- has not here 
a negative meaning. 

3. March.—From the dictionary the student 
would suppose that the English name of the 
month was due immediately to the Anglo- 
French form Marz, and that the change of 
from “Marts” to “March” 

appened on English soil. The pronuncia- 
tion “ March” is really of Picard origin. The 
Latin form was Martius. In Picardy Latin 
ti, tj, ce, ct were pronounced ¢tsf, not ¢s as in 
Central French. So our paunch represents 
Picard panche, the Central French form being 
pance (now panse), Lat. panticem. Compare 
the verb launch, Picard lancher, Fr. lancer, 
Lat. lanceare (Ducange). 

4. Skates. — The ‘Concise’ tells us that 
“skates” and the Dutch schaatsen are due 
immediately to Picard French. The ts pro- 
nunciation really points to a Central French 
origin. Compare O.Fr. eschace, a stilt (twelfth 
century), where the c =ts. The form “scat- 
ches” (stilts) appears in Cotgrave (s.v. 
eschasses). “Scatches” is due immediatel 
to the Picard form escaches. The Frene 
forms eschace, escache point to a Romanic type 
*skakja, which is to be found in Low Lat. 
scacia, *‘ stilts” (Ducange), a word probably 
of Teutonic origin. 

5. Valise—The Fr. valise is said in the 
‘Concise’ to be of Italian origin. But the 
form valise cannot be a later form of the 
It. valigia. The laws of Italian phonology 
show that this is an impossible assumption. 
Wherever in the Romanic languages there 
are cognate forms with -sj- em -gj- the -sj- 
forms must be the older. Compare, for 
instance, Latin phasianus, pensionem, occa- 
sionem with Italian fagiano, pigione, cagione. 
So the Low Latin valisia which is found 
in Ducange is older than It. valigia. The 
relative antiquity of the forms with -gj- is 
also vouched for by the M.H.G. velis, due to 
valisia. Under the words “courtesan,” 
“artisan,” and “partisan” the ‘Concise’ 
makes the same mistake of deriving the 
— forms with s from the Italian Thou 
with g. 

6. Wallah.—This word is known to us 
through its use in compounds, as in 
“Competition-wallah.” The ‘Concise’ tells 
us that the word originally meant “an 
agent, doer.” This is not quite accurate. 
There is no proof that the Hindustani vdlé 
was originally a substantive. It is true that 
Dill-vélé means a man of Dilli (Delhi), and 
a cow-man or cow-herd, go 
meaning “a cow.” The Hindustani word, 
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however, goes back to the Sanskrit com- 
pound suffix -vara- (-vala-), which not 


only denoted the agent, but was used in a 
much more general way to form adjectives ; 
Skt. pivara, Gr. miapds (fat), 
Skt. vid-vala (prudent). The suffix vara 
(vala) is due to -ra- (-la-) being added to 
stems in -van. See on this point Whitney’s 
‘Grammar, § 1171, Brugmann’s ‘Comp. 
Gram.,’ ii. 189 (1889). 

7. Jehovah.—The ‘Concise’ cites a non- 
existent, grammatically impossible Hebrew 
form yahdvih. According to the Oxford 
Gesenius the pronunciation Jehovah was 
unknown until 1520, when it was introduced 
by Galatinus. The Tetragrammaton YHWH 
occurring in the Scriptures was regarded by 
the Jews as a nomen ineffabile. It was never 
pronounced. It was written with the vowel 
points of Adéndi (the Lord), and “ Adonai” 
was read wherever YHWH was written. 
Our pronunciation “ Jehovah” is due to a 
mistake of scholars of the sixteenth century. 
The ‘Encyclopedia Biblica’ tells us that 
the vowels of Zldhim were written under 
the Tetragrammaton when it was preceded 
by Adénd:, and “Elohim” was read instead 
of Adonai. CoMEsTOR OXONIENSIS. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES. 

Upon three previous occasions (8 S. viii. 61 ; 
i. 502; and §. iii. 162) I have drawn 
attention to the great changes taking place 
in Westminster, and I now propose to supple- 
ment those notes by some further remarks ; 
for in the old city a very rapid transforma- 
tion is going on, and there is every probability 
that it will be greater before long. Now that 
what were the ‘liberties ” have been brought 
into closer relationship with what was always 
spoken of and known as the City of West- 
minster — the parishes of St. Margaret and 
St. John the Evangelist —it will be manifestly 
impossible for one person not overburdened 
with leisure or blessed with a superabundance 
of energy and physical strength to note all 
the changes in “Greater” Westminster. I 
must still restrict my notes to the two 
parishes in question, as I did in the former 
cases, for it will at once be seen that the 
pulling down and rebuilding, the closing of 
old and the opening up of new streets in the 
Strand district of the city, is a work of such 
magnitude that in itself the mere noting would 
be a task of considerable labour and some diffi- 
culty, albeit one that should be undertaken, 
and the refult preserved for future reference 
elsewhere than in the daily or weekly press. 

In my allusion to the demolition of the 


Emanuel Hospital in James Street (now 
somewhat ridiculously renamed et 
ham Gate) I stated that the block of build- 
ings being erected was to be called “ Dacre 
Gardens.” This arrangement, as has been 
stated, fell through, and a much _ larger 
erection has been put up and called St. 
James's Court. This has been opened for 
some time, and is largely occupied, as are all 
the other piles of flats alluded to at 9" S. i. 
502. The ground at the rear of Artillery 
Mansions has been utilized for a continua- 
tion of this, known as the South Block, and 
makes with the other portion one of the 
biggest blocks of residential flats in this 


-neighbourhood, where they abound. Victoria 


Street is undergoing a great change, not so 
far as pulling down is concerned, but in 
alterations, for shop-fronts are being put 
into the ground-floor flats, and it is fast 
becoming a street of trade and traders, 
following in the wake of the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society, which has brought 
trade to this locality to an extent little 
dreamt of less than a quarter of a century 
ago, when, so far as it was completed, this 
street was one of private residences only. 
At the rear, facing Ashley Place, is the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, now fast nearing 
completion, a building of magnificent pro- 
portions and artistic design, reflecting the 
greatest credit upon the architect, the late 
Mr. J. F. Bentley. Much regret has been 
expressed among Catholics and Protestants 
alike that he did not live to see the consecra- 
tion and opening of his masterly conception, 
truly his magnum opus. Around this building 
has grown up a very town of flats, known as 
Ashley Gardens— why or wherefore not being 
at all clear. There would appear to be some- 
thing in a name after all, for, although I 
believe that the late vestry vetoed the name, 
it has been stuck to in spite of opposition 
and objection. There are here two thorough- 
fares—Ambrosden Avenue and Thirleby Road 
—without a house bearing either name, but 
the houses in and around them, in Francis 
Street, Coburg Row, and Emery Hill Street, 
have all been persistently dubbed Ashley 
Gardens. 

In Tothill Street, upon land at the rear 
of the Westminster Palace Hotel, lately a 
livery stable, some offices have been erected, 
called Broad Sanctuary Chambers; and 


higher up the street, at the corner of New 
Tothill Street, down which it extends to 
St. Margaret’s Mission Hall, has been put 
up an extremely ornate building, called 
Sanctuary House, with limited shop accom- 
modation ; but this is as yet scarcely com- 
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lete. Upon this site formerly resided David 
Bower, who carried on through a long series 
of years the business of a baker, and was 
succeeded by his son James, who was a 
tax collector. There was also here an old- 
established chemist’s business, lately kept 
by Mr. George Reade, now of York Street. 
An inscription over the shop door stated 
“Established 1790,” and from that time the 
occupants had been Messrs. Mounsey, Green, 
Saxby, Chaplin, and the late proprietor. A 
well-known landmark was an elaborately 
carved and gilded eagle displayed over the 
door. At the opposite corner of New Tothill 
Street the houses are demolished down to and 
including No. 4, Tothill Street, in which the 
old dramatist Thomas Southerne resided for 
the last ten years of his life, and where he 
died in May, 1746, aged ae ht. There 
also, in our own time, an old Westminster 
worthy of great liberality—William Girdler 
Mucklow—carried on business as an oilman 
and colourman for many years, as did his 
father before him. I recorded some par- 
ticulars of this house at 9" S. vi. 183. There 
was a stone between the two centre windows 
on the second floor, having the date 1761 
upon it, and I hope that this will be inserted 
(as near its old position as practicable) in 
the building about to be erected. This 
side of New Tothill Street is also cleared 
down to a recently erected building, Dacre 
House, at the corner of Dacre Street. No 
regrets are conjured up by this clearance, 
for the houses had become an eyesore, if not 
a positive nuisance, from their inhabitants, 
who were in very bad odour generally. 

It is believed that one gigantic building is 
to be put up extending through into Great 
Chapel Street, where also a great clearance 
is being effected. Old Black Horse Yard 
has gone, and several old-established and 
reputable inhabitants (including Dr. Lang- 
ston, a well-known and highly respected 
medical practitioner, who succeed Mr. 
Richard Painter many years ago) have been 
dispossessed. The building originally called 
the Aquarium Theatre has been structurally 
alten. lavishly embellished, and newly deco- 
rated, and as the Imperial Theatre, under the 
lesseeship and management of Mrs. Langtry 
(Mrs. de Bathe), bids fair to enter upon a new 
lease of popularity, and take its place among 
the notable and fashionable places of amuse- 
ment in London. Within a few yards one 
of the old rookeries once abounding near 
here, which perhaps owed their existence to 
the bygone sanctuary days— King’s Head 
Court—has gone, and its insanitary, demora- 
lizing area has given place to a somewhat 


picturesque building devoted to offices, &c., 
now called King’s Court. Nearly opposite 
some vacant land and the site of some old 
shops have been utilized by the District Rail- 
way Company for the erection of a building 
to be devoted to its own offices; it is an 
exceedingly plain structure, devoid of any 
attempt at ornamentation, but doubtless wal 
adapted to the purpose for which it was 
planned. Adjoining is York Mansion, com- 
pleted, but not yet tenanted. Further on are 
Albany Chambers and the really handsome 
premises of the Welsbach bnenntesennt Gas 
Company, which cover a considerable expanse 
of ground in York and Palmer Streets. In 
York Street further demolitions, starting 
from No. 93, are promised at an early date, 
when a considerable number of dealer in 
curios, prints, &c., who have for some time 
followed the dwellers in Flatdom and con- 
regated hereabouts, will have to find a fresh 
field for their labours. 

The greater portion of the east side of Dart- 
mouth Street went many years ago, when 
the Royal Aquarium was built, after the 
making of the extension of the District 
Railway through Westminster. On the other 
side two houses were taken for the erection 
of the offices of the Universities Mission 
to Central Africa, of which organization the 
well-known Mr. Viner is the lay secretary. 
One of the shops had been for many years 
in the occupation of Messrs. Skerry Bros., 
watch and clock makers. The 
King Street and the west side of Parliament 
Street have gone, and a widened thorough- 
fare, at present under the latter name, is 
the result. Upon the ground so cleared are 
fast rising new buildings for Government 
offices; while higher up Whitehall, on ground 
bounded by that road, Whitehall Place, 
Whitehall Court, and Horse Guards Avenue, 
is rising the new War Office, which begins to 
make a show. Within this area were for- 
merly Carrington House, Fife House, and one 
or two other residences of lesser note, but 
the first-named house was down before 1887. 

The houses in Old Palace Yard and Abing- 
don Street will probably in the near future 
be cleared away to the corner of Great College 
Street, as they are included in the property 
required for the Westminster improvement 
scheme which is shortly to be carried out. 
A short time ago a few houses in Old Palace 
Yard and the whole of those in Poets’ Corner 
were removed, by which the view of the 
Abbey buildings was much improved and the 
risk of fire minimized In Buckingham Gate 


the old Blue Coat School has been handed 
over to the authorities of Christ Church for 
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use as their national school in lieu of the 
one in Palmer Street, which was uired 
by the late vestry as an addition to the Town 
Hall in Caxton Street. It is, in part at 
least, a quaint and interesting structure 
dating from 1709, when it was built by Mr. 
William Green, being, as Sir Walter Besant 
tells us, designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Its best features have been retained, but a 
portion is quite new, in order, it is said, to 
adapt it to the fresh work for which it is now 
uired. W. E. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8S.W. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘THe MERCHANT oF VENICE,’ V. i. 56, 57.— 
In a recent number of Der Kunstwort the 
writer of an article headed ‘ Natur-Musik ' 
quotes from some German translation of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’ the famous speech of 
Lorenzo beginning “How sweet the moon- 
light sleeps upon this bank !” for the purpose 
of illustrating the truth that Nature speaks 
to us with a voice of music. It is somewhat 
startling to find the passage 

Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony 


rendered 
Saufte Still’ und Nacht 
Sie werden Tasten siisser Harmonie. 
I am not a German scholar, but surely the 
use of werden here quite misrepresents 
Shakespeare’s meaning. Cc. Cc. B 


* Antony AND CLEopATRA,’ LV. xv. 12-14 :— 


O sun, 
Burn oe great sphere thou movest in! darkling 
stan 

The shore o’ the world.—Globe text. 

The expression “the varying shore o’ the 
world” admits of a very beautiful interpreta- 
tion, if we call in aid-the idea of the sun as 
a traveller, as to which we may compare 
‘Macbeth,’ II. iv.: “And yet dark night 
strangles the travelling lamp.” The sun in 
his voyage round the world ses and 
illuminates those parts of the world on which 
he consecutively shines, which are aptly 
alluded to as “the varying shore o’ the 
world,” since, as he never stops in his course, 
they are necessarily continually changing. 
This change or variation is relative to the 
motion of the sun, and, if a catastrophe were 
to put an end to the sun, would cease, and 
what before was “the varying shore o’ the 
world” would ‘“‘darkling stand.” We are, of 
course, here dealing with astronomical notions 
which are now obsolete, and to show how 


easily “the great sphere thou movest in” might 


suggest some such idea as “the vessel thou 
in” we need only Sylvester’s 
Du Bartas’ (‘The Fourth Day of the First 
Week’) :— 


These Torches then range not at random, o’re 

The lightsom thicknes of an un-firme Floor : 

As heer below, diversly movving them 

The painted Birds between two aires do swim. 

But rather fixed unto turning Sphears, 

Ay, will-they, nill-they, follow their careers : 

As Cart-nailes fastned in a wheel (without 

Selfs-motion) turn with others turns about. 
Cleopatra wishes the sun to burn his sphere 
(in the sense in which Sylvester uses the 
word) and to be consumed with it, in order 
that the world may cease to be illuminated 
by his journeying round it. 

E. THISELTON. 
28, Millman Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


* Macsets,’ I, v. 51-55.— 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 
Elwin: “That the wound may not be re- 
flected in the brightness of the blade.” If 
the wound were so reflected it would see 
itself, not the knife see it. The thought 
seems to be that the darkness shall be so 
dense as to shroud the deed from all ob- 
servers, even from the very knife as the 
nearest immediate agent. 

E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis, 


*Macsetu,’ I. vii. 2-4.— 
If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success. 
This is one of the instances in Shakespeare 
where success means succession (‘ Wint.,’ I. ii. 
394; ‘2 Hy. IV.,’ IV. ii. 47). Macbeth is 
balancing the chances for and against his 
securing by the meditated deed the succes- 
sion of the crown to himself and his line. 
E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 

*Macsetu,’ II. i. 56-60.—Delius says that 
“it” (1. 60) refers to “ whereabout” (1. 58). 
There are two reasons why Macbeth does not 
wish his steps to be heard—that they may 
not betray his whereabout and that the 
sound may not take the present horror from 
the time, which (horror) now suits with it 
(the time). . Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 

*Hamtet,’ I. i. 115 sg. (9 S. viii. 237, 480; 
ix. 342).—The chief objection that I make to 
Mr. SMitTH’s interpretation is that it causes 
the dews of blood to fall from the meteors, 
shooting stars, or comets. The blood is not 

enerally supposed to be thus produced. 

vor does Shakspeare make it come thence in 


| 
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‘Julius Cesar’ when he speaks of the war | claimed in London King of Great Britain, France, 


| and Ireland by virtue of an Act of Parliament, by 
in the clouds which drizzled blood upon the which those that are much nearer to the crown by 


Capitol. Shakspeare in ‘Hamlet’ meant to })oud (sic) are excluded.” 
speak of dews of blood and stars with trains; “Aug. 4. This day, at two o'clock, the said 
of fire. I do not know why I should have Elector of Brunswick (who is in the fifty-fifth year 


mentioned the comet which appeared after | of his age, being born May 28th, 1660) was proclaimed 
| in Oxford. 
the death of Cesar. Horatio is referring to ** Aug. 5. The illumination and rejoicing in Oxford 


the signs which preceded his death. In| was very little last night. The proclamation was 
‘Richard IL.’ amongst the omens which | published at Abbingdon also yesterday, but there 
boded ill to the king were the meteors which | was little appearance.” 

frighted the fixed stars of heaven ; and these| The writer goes on to mention that a 
may be compared to the stars with trains | threatening lettec was received by the Mayor 
of fire which appeared before the fall of | of Oxford containing treasonable matters, 
Julius. I think that the word disasters is and bidding him proclaim King James III. 
used in its ordinary sense of misfortunes. As,| The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Gardiner, Warden 
to use Campbell's happy expression, “ coming | of All Souls’ College, offered a reward of one 
events cast their shadows before,” so did the | hundred pounds for the detection of the 
disasters of Cesar’s murder and attendant | author of the letter, or the person who 
evils foreshow themselves in apparitions, 1n | delivered it, who was said to be dressed “in an 
the appearance of comets, in the ge open-sleeved gown and a cinnamon-coloured 
dimming of the sun, in the eclipse of the| coat.” The letter was signed “ Legion, and 
moon, and in the fall of blood upon the| we are many.” Very probably only slight 
earth. But the dimming of the sun was | exertion was used to detect the offender. 
phenomenon that lasted for a whole year. I| The coronation of George I. took place on 
may also remark that it was Athene, not | 20 October, 1714, a very short period indeed 
Here, whose flight was compared to that of| intervening after his landing in England on 


a meteor by Homer. E. YARDLEY. | 8 September, and most probably was ge 
— a on in consequence of the prevalence o 
The following ” from Hesiod os : disaffection. Hearne, commenting on this, 
& &xrvure pyriera Zevs, observes 
Kado’ dp am’ ovpavdbev Yruddas Barev «Oot, (1714). The rejoicings last night in Ox- 
TOETTAS, ford were very little. Nor did any person that I 


as know of drink King George’s health, but mentioned 
were very poor and mean.” 
Cicero ridicules alleged portents such as rate ; 

‘ Lt is said that Bishop Atterbury, who was 

My 26, § 58). of bl (‘De Divinatione, one of the ablest men of his age, wished 

Livy gives many examples of prodigies ; itl 
see ‘Index Rerum in Titi Livii Historiarum | P - 

all likelihood the members of the house of 


Libros’ in Valpy’s “Delphin Classics,” s.v. Brunswick did not expect the crown, except- 


ee in PIERPOINT. ing the old Princess Sophia, who predeceased 
. ‘ — Anne by only a few weeks, and said 
that she would have died contented had 


OxForD aT THE Access1on or GeorceE I. | Sophia, Queen of England, been inscribed on 
—Queen Anne died on Sunday, 1 August, | her coffin-plate. The rebellion of 1715 soon 
1714, and it may be not uninteresting | succeeded ; the indecisive battle of Sheriff- 
to record some particulars concerning the| muir and the surrender at Preston both took 
accession of George I., gleaned chiefly from| place on the same day, 13 November, 1715, 
the ‘Remains of _ st. Hearne,’ the anti- | facts not mentioned by the Oxford antiquary. 
quary, showing the great disaffection preva-| Before the second outbreak in 1745 he had 
lent in Oxford, and the strong cptackannt found a grave in the churchyard of St. Peter- 
existing in the university to the exiled family. | in-the-East, close to his old rooms in St. Ed- 
Nothing would have induced Tom Hearne to| mund Hall, where his tomb may yet be seen 
call King George anything but the Elector of }and was recently in a most dilapidated 
Hanover or Brunswick. ‘Two or three short | condition. He died 10 June, 1735. 
extracts from his diary may be worth insert-| Times are indeed altered since George I. 
ing as illustrative :— was king, and Oxford has undergone in them 

“ Aug. 3(1714). On Sunday last in the afternoon, | teat and sweeping changes. Hearne would 
George Lewis, Elector of Brunswick, was pro-| scarcely recognize it could he awake, as did 
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the sleepers of Ephesus from their slumber 
in the cave. At the time he wrote at least 
one-half of the people, not only in the 
university, but in Great Britain, were in 
favour of restoration of the Stuarts, and now 
Edward VIL. is securely seated on the throne 
amid the acclamations of millions of his sub- 
jects. Perhaps it may be worth noting that, 
with the exception of William IV., his present 
Majesty is the oldest sovereign who has 
ascended the throne of England. Diu vivat ! 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[The ‘D.N.B.’ states that George I. landed at 
Greenwich 18 Sept., and was crowned on 20 October, 
though Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 4.v. George I., 
gives the date of arrival at Greenwich as 29 Sep- 
tember, and that of the coronation as 31 October. | 


Human Satitva.—The belief in the efficacy 
of human saliva in healing disease and avert- 
ing evil is common to the folk-lore of almost 
all nations. A friend of mine (Mr. H. T. 
Johnstone, of Melbourne) has lately drawn 
my attention to a curious passage in Xeno- 
phon, ‘ Memorabilia,’ I. ii. 54, where Socrates 
is represented as saying that a man ejects 
the saliva from his mouth because it is 
injurious to keep it within his system. The 

ssage seems worth notingin ‘N. & Q.,’ as 
it is apparently unique. I cannot remember 
meeting with such an idea anywhere else in 
literature, and it is to some extent incon- 
sistent with the belief generally prevalent 
among the Greeks and Romans that saliva 
had purificatory power. ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


AvutaHors’ Stres.—Lord Ronald Gower, in 
his ‘ Diaries,’ p. 358, writes, under date 
1 January, 1899: “‘A new year, the last but 
one of the century, has begun.” This is 
accurate enough, but at p. 374 he adds, 
writing on the last day of the year 1899: 
‘In a few hours this old century will be 
numbered with the past.” One does not like 
to be hypercritical, but these two sentiments 
hardly tally. The old century was only 
with the past” when 31 Decem- 
ber, 1900, was reached. Of course it is only 
a slip, but in careful writers like Lord Ronald 
slips are unpardonable. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


‘*Wampum.”—I find this word employed 
in English in three different senses, not 


clearly distinguished in existing dictionaries. 

1. The correct application of it is to the | 
white shell beads of the North American 
Indians as opposed to the black. It is derived 
from wom, the Narragansett word for 


“white,” and, ompeag, a generic suffix to| 
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denote a string of money without reference 
to colour, hence wampumpeag, contracted to 
wampum. Roger Williams (1643) says, “ Their 
white they call wompam, their black suckan- 
hock, suck: signifying black.” 

2. From an early period the settlers made 
this term do duty bor white beads or black 
indifferently. Thus William Penn, in his 
‘Letter to the Free Society of Traders’ 
(1683), speaking of the Delaware Indians, 
explains that “their money......is made of 
the bone of a fish ; the black is with them as 
gold, the white silver ; they call it all wam- 
pum.” Instances could readily be multiplied 
of this use (or abuse) of the term. 

3. I have occasionally found it erroneously 
restricted to the black shell money, excludin 
the white. Thus in Beverly’s ‘ History o 
Virginia’ (1705), p. 58, “The peak is of two 
sorts, or rather of two colours...... the wam- 
pumpeak at eighteenpence the yard, and the 
white peak at ninepence.” 

This and the other examples quoted may 
be helpful to the editors of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Puitie THICKNESSE.— According to the 
*‘D.N.B.’ he was buried in the Protestant 


cemetery at Boulogne, where a monument 
was erected to his memory by his widow. 
The monument, a plain stone slab, bearing 
a somewhat long epitaph, is now in the 
Boulogne Museum in the Grande Rue, on the 
wall of the staircase to the first _— 


Qurrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Epwarp Moore: James Moore.— Edward 
Moore is credited with the authorship of 


three plays, ‘ The Foundling,’ ‘Gil Blas,’ and 
‘The Gamester,’ as well as ‘Soloman’s Sere- 
nata.’ In ‘The Dramatic Works of Edward 


Moore’ (London, W. Lowndes, &c., 1788, 12mo), 
‘Gil Blas,’ the second of these, is assigned on 
the title-page to Mr. Moore. The dedication 
to the Town which follows is signed James 
Moore, and is written in words which dis- 
tinctly claim the authorship. In the ‘Bio- 

raphia Dramatica’ ‘Gil Blas’ is ascribed to 
Edvard Moore. Is James Moore a misprint, 
or was there such a person, and has he any 
claim to the authorship? Forster in his 
‘ Life of Goldsmith ’ confounds Edward Moore 
with John Moore, author of ‘ Zeluco.’ 
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Van DE Pump.—Can any one refer me to 
a pedigree of this family? Please reply 
direct. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


VincENT oF Lone Drrtron, Surrey. — In 
1520 the great-grandfather of John Evelyn, 
F.R.S., the diarist, married a daughter of 
David Vincent, Esq , lord of the manor of 
Long Ditton, near Kingston, Surrey. In the 
eighteenth century a family of Vincents 
emigrated from Surrey to South Carolina, 
U.S., their descendants being persons of sub- 
stance in the South. I am desirous of learn- 
ing from which branch of this Vincent family 
of Surrey the emigrants descended, and 
where any records of the family may be con- 
sulted. A. GrimsHaw Haywoop (Col.). 

Rearsby, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 


Pre-Cettic Brrrary.—Have the Iberians, 
or other inhabitants of this country before 
the Celtic invasion, left any traces of their 
language in the present river or place-names ? 

J. H. SraBLerortu. 


Arms or JaMEs STaNnrHuRST.—Can any one 
give me the arms of James Stanihurst, three 
times Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, 
a Master of Chancery, and Recorder of Dublin? 
He was born 1522, and died 1573. Burke’s 
‘Armory’ does not mention Stanihurst. 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


GortHe.—Have English translations been 
published of the two poems by Goethe com- 
mencing 

(1) Heil’ uns, wir verbund’ne Briider ; 
(2) Fiinfzig Jahre sind voriiber ? 
If so, where can they be found ? 
Joun T. Tuorp. 


MonuMENT TO GENERAL CuRETON. — Can 
any reader kindly inform me the name of the 
sculptor of the monument to General Cureton 
in the base of St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, 
and tell me whether any photograph has been 
taken of the face? De Sr. 


LyricaL Portry.—I wish to get hold of a 
volume of short miscellaneous poems suitable 
for setting to music. A large volume pre- 
ferred, containing words by various authors 
in various styles, chiefly in three to four 
stanzas. Bass CLEP. 

(The best musicians are constantly in search of 


lyrics such as you require. We have had numerous 
personal inquiries. } 


RELIQUARY FoUND aT ANsTEy, Herts.— 
Some thirty years ago, in underpinning the 
south chancel wall at Anstey Church, a small 


phial of greenish-blue iridescent glass, dis- 
tinctly Roman in shape and appearance, and 
about half-full of mammalian (? human) blood, 
was found in a cavity in the foundations. 
Has any similar discovery been made else- 
where? Can any one suggest a theory as to 
its meaning? Was it sacrificial? I may say 
that two opinions obtained currency—(1) that 
it was the blood of a Crusader ae died in 
the Holy Land and desired his blood to be 
entombed in the church wall; (2) that it was 
the blood of a (local) saint hidden at the time 
of the destruction of relics. Neither of these, 
however, I think is tenable. 
W. B. Gerisu. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


GrissarD.— What bird is referred to in the 
following extract? I do not find the word in 
the ‘ N.E.D.’:— 

**1691. The llth and 12th we saw abundance of 
Birds as big as Partridges, and very near of the same 
Colour, which our Ship’s Crew call’d by the Name 
of Grissards or gre Birds.” Francis Leguat, ‘A 
New Voyage to the Kast Indies,’ London, 1708. 
The London Library copy which I use has on 
the title-page, in his beautiful small writing, 
“Robert Southey, Oct. 12, 1813.” 

EMERITUS. 
(The word is not in the ‘ E.D.D.’] 


GENERAL Dessporoucn’s House at Hack- 
nEY.—General Desborough, brother-in-law of 
the Protector, is stated to have died at his 
house in Hackney. I should like to know 
where this house stood and when it was taken 
down. “Ploughman Desborough,” as Crom- 
well is said py oman called him, died in 1680. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Georce CHALMERS, PortTRaIT PAINTER.— 
Can any of your readers state where informa- 
tion can be found about George Chalmers, 
who was living in 1761? Two portraits by 
him bearing that date, with his signature, 
I have recently seen. Is any likeness of him 
extant ? INQUIRER. 

Sir G Shalmers. rtrait painter, died in 
The that is him will 
be found in ‘D.N.B.,’ Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters,’ and Graves’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists. 


*Tomato.”—What is the earliest instance 
of the occurrence of this word in any 
European language? The first I have in my 
note-book is the reference to “Americanorum 
tumatle,” made by Guillandinus in his ‘De 
Papyro,’ a commentary on parts of Pliny, 
1572, p. 90. Later (p. 91) he says: ‘* Denique 
poe ex Themistitan, recentiores fere 


pomum aureum, et pomum amoris nuncu- 
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pant,” showing that both the Aztec name 
tomatl and the popular “love-apple” were 
already in use. “ Themistitan,” I may add, 
is probably a misprint for Thenustitan—7.e., 
Tenochtitlan, a synonym for Mexico. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


I.0.U.—What is the date of the first pro- 
missory note? I have seen it claimed that 
the following is one of the earliest; it is 
dated 1179, and reads as follows :— 

“Know all men present and future that I, Her- 
bert, parson of Wissinden, owe Aaron Jew of Lin- 
coln 120 marks, to be returned at the second feast 
of St. Michael after the death of Richard de Luci 
(ob. 1179] in six years—viz., each year 20 marks at 
two terms of the year, at Rogations 10 marks and 
at the chains of St. Peter 10 marks, and so on, from 
year to year, till the whole debt is paid. The first 
term for receipt is at the second Rogations after 
the death of Richard de Luci. And if by chance 
any one of those terms shall pass, I will give him 
every week twopence interest for every pound, so 


a Ly 1 shall hold the debt by his grace, and I 
— e my affidavit, and have confirmed it with my 
seal. 

A. R. CG 


(The first use of the term LO.U. was asked 
v. 89, and remains unanswered. } 


HEREFORDSHIRE MANoR-HOUSES.—The Rev. 
Charles J. Robinson, in a foot-note to the 
reface to his ‘A History of the Castles of 
erefordshire and their Lords,” published in 
1869, states that if he should 
“meet with sufficient encouragement, he would be 
glad to devote his leisure to the preparation of a 
companion volume upon the old manor-houses of 
Herefordshire, their associations, and the fortunes 
of the families that have dwelt within them.” 
I should be glad to know if the “companion 
volume” was ever published. URLLAD. 


Monmovutu Resetiion.—The lettering on a 
contemporary satirical print reads: “ Devills 
in y*® Ayre Bewitching M* Army.” Where 
may an account of this diabolical intervention 
be found ? XYLOGRAPHER. 


PrickeT CaNnpDLEsTIcKs. — Will any con- 
tributor to 'N. & Q.’ kindly refer me to an 
authority on these? 

Worksop. 


Heriot.—Is the custom yet in existence 
whereby the lord of the manor could seize, 
on the death of a tenant, the best horse, ox, 
or cow of which he died possessed? It was 
sometimes styled a mortuary fee. It is said 
that at Little Stanmore, or Whitchurch, as it 
is now usually called, near Edgware, the 
celebrated racer Eclipse was nearly seized as 
a heriot, but quaged by his owner causing 


his legs to be whitewashed, making him 


‘or for storing provender. 


impossible to be identified. Eclipse is buried 
in the grounds of Canons Park, where once 
stood the magnificent seat of the Duke of 
Chandos, now razed to the ground, though 
there is a handsome mansion on its site. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Kat-cakes. — Information wanted as to 
what these were, how made, and when they 
were first introduced into England. They 
were at one time eaten by Bedfordshire lace 


workers on St. Katharine’s Day. 
STURMYE. 


Erymo.ocy or “Bar” = BREAKFAST-ROLL. 
—Wanted badly the etymology of the 
Scottish bap, or breakfast-roll. 

A. Fores Srevexkine, F.S.A. 


De Barre Famity anp Worksop Priory. 
—I shall be glad to know if any branch of 
the De Barre family had any connexion with 
Worksop Priory and what such connexion 
was. Ropert WHITE. 

Worksop. 


“ Luyyey.”—This is a Devonshire word for 
a shed or open building on a farm for cattle 
The word occurs 
in this form in ‘ Hore Subsecive,’ 1777, and 
appears to be a better spelling than “linhay,” 
which is the standard form in ‘E.D.D.’ e 
find there that the word is written “linney” 
in Berkshire, Somerset, and Cornwall, also 
“linny” in Cork, Somerset, and Devon. The 
form “linhay” is probably due to popular 
association with “hay.” ‘E.D.D.’ suggests 
that the word is connected with the French 
(Béarnais dialect) lige, “rangée de pieux, 
palissade,” an etymology to which no objec- 
tion can be made on the score of form or 
meaning. The Atheneum reviewer, however, 
rejects this conjecture with something like 
scorn. I beg, therefore, to ask in ‘N. x, 
What is the etymology of “linney”? Is the 
word of English or French origin? Is it 
found in any text or glossary earlier than 
the eighteenth century ! 

ComEsToR OXONIENSIS. 


Mascuuine Dress.—Will any one kindly 
inform me where one is to get sketches, 
pictures, engravings, or portraits showing 
the exact fashions in gentlemen’s dress from 
the beginning of the last century up to 1830, 
including full-sized portraits of the dandies 
of that period (not caricatures) ? E. A. 

Stockholm. 


- Cargy. — Can any of your 
readers give me information relative to 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Cary, of Chilton- 
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Foliatt, by his wife Margaret, daughter and | 
coheir of Sir Robert Spencer, Knt., by his | 


wife Eleanor, widow of James Butler, Earl 


of Wiltshire, and daughter and coheir of | 


Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, K.G. ? 


She is stated in the various Visitations of | 


Northumberland to have married Sir John | 
Delaval, Knt., of Seaton-Delaval in that) 
county. Is she mentioned in any of the) 
various Cary or Carey pedigrees ? 

H. R. Leicuton. | 
East Boldon, co. Durham. 


Wuite-wEapeD Boy.—Can any of your 
readers kindly inform me how this expres- 
sion obtained the meaning of a favourite? | 


Jews AND ErerNnat PUNISHMENT. — Win- | 
wood Reade in his ‘Martyrdom of Man’ 
(1872, p. 212) said :— 

“The Jews held the doctrine that none but Jews 
could be saved ; and most of them looked forward 
to the eternal torture of Greek and Roman souls 
with equanimity if not with satisfaction.” 

What authority is there for this statement? 
Emanuel Deutsch, as good an authority as 
most, distinctly asserted that “the Jews 
alone among the Shemites protested against 
everlasting damnation.” Of course, “ pro- 
testing against” a form of belief does not 
involve rejection of such a form, but the | 
subject seems rather obscure. 

James Hooper. | 

Norwich. 

ApmiraLt Byron. —In the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ it is said that “the 
date of his entry into the Navy has not, 
been traced,” but in the memoir prefixed 
to the edition of the ‘Narrative of the 
Wager’ published by Ballantyne, in Edin-| 
burgh, in 1812, it is stated that ‘‘he was | 
appointed a midshipman in 1731, being then | 
only -—_ years old.” Did the writer in the 
*D.N.B. overlook this statement, or did he 
reject it ? . 8. 


Batw’s Porms.—I have in my | 
hands a book “Creation: a Poem, by William 
Ball. London: Edward Bull, Holles Street. | 
MDCOCXXX,,” 8vo, pp. vi-296. Can any one | 
kindly tell me whether the author is William | 
Ball, the Quaker poet of the Lake District ? | 
Joseph Smith’s ‘Catalogue of Friends’ Books’ | 
does not give it under Ball, Wm., and [ have 
failed to identify the author from private 
inquiry. NorMAN PENNEY. 

Friends’ Institute, Bishopsgate Street Without. 


Bristow Famity.—I am seeking for the 
name of any descendant of John Bristow, | 


M.P., Governor of the South Sea Company. 
He had sons and daughters. Mr. Bristow 
died in 1770 in Lisbon. One of his daughters 
married Col. Simon Fraser, of the 78th High- 
landers. Owen Ross. 


SHELLEY AT BRACKNELL.—Can any reader 
tell me whether the house at Bracknell, 
named High Elms, in which Shelley lived 
has been identified? He was there for rather 
more than a year, 1813-14. M. Kyrie. 


Replies, 
SHELLEY’S ANCESTRY. 
(9% S. ix. 381, 509 ; x. 50.) 

Tue editor of the Mirror, who in July, 
1835, presented to his readers the biogra- 
phical sketch quoted by Mr. Joun Pace, 
was certainly misinformed on one or two 
important points connected with Sir John 
Hawkwood. [In the first place, Hawkwood 
did not die on 6 March, 1393. According to 
the chronicle of Piero Minerbetti, Hawk wood 
died on 16 March, 1394—that is, one year 
and ten days later than the date cited in the 
Mirror. Nor did he die “at his house in the 
street called Pulverosa” ; but, to quote Piero 
Minerbetti, “ Hawkwood was ill at his place 
outside the city [without doubt it was San 
Donato in Polverosa], where he died.” In 
the second place, Hawkwood’s remains were 
not “deposited in the church of Santa 
Reparata,” but in the cathedral of S. Maria 
del Fiore, which then stood on the site of the 
earlier church of Santa Reparata. In the 
third place, no “ monument of him on horse- 

k” was ever “set up by public decree.” 


| At his death Hawkwood's remains were first 


borne to the Piazza della Signoria, where 
the funeral procession formed. Thence the 
bier was raised by the cavaliers of Florence 
and borne to San Giovanni (the Baptistery), 
and placed on the baptismal font, covered 
with a cloth of gold. They were then carried 
into the Duomo of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
and placed under the catafalque, where a 
funeral oration was pronounced. They were 
then interred in the choir of that cathedral 
on a site chosen by the Signoria. As no 
vestige of his sepulchre could be traced 
when, in 1519, the pavement was recovered 
with marble, we may safely infer that the 
projected tomb was never built. Hawk- 
wood’s remains, as is well known, were 
translated to England circa June, 1395, at 
the request of King Richard II. Nothing, 
we are told by the chroniclers, could have 
exceeded the splendour of these obsequies, 
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which were attended by representatives of 
every class of the citizens, by the religious 
body, and by the august Signoria. The 
presence of the Signoria was especially note- 
worthy, because its members never quitted 
the palace in state except on occasions of 
the greatest solemnity. 

An anonymous poet wrote an elegiac poem 
(‘Cantare in Rima Ottava’) to celebrate “the 
obsequies and honours made for Messer 
Giovanni Aguto, our Captain of War.” These 
verses, which are said to have “ corresponded 
to a heartfelt sentiment, and to the sincere 
opinion of the citizens,” long retained their 
popularity. Benedetto Dei, who wrote his 
chronicle late in the fifteenth century, states 
that he knew them by heart. The ‘Cantare’ 
tells us that 
* Ensigns, flags, and helmets with crests were 


carried on large war chargers, draped with housings 
and breastplates. The six banners offered by the 


widow and family of Hawkwood were borne in the 
yrocession. The shops were all closed under a 
neavy penalty for disobedience, and many men, 
clothed in black by the Commune, followed the bier 
with their heads covered, in sign of profound grief. 
As the procession advanced all the bells of Florence | 
rang out a death knell, while a multitude of priests, 
bearing torches and candles, followed, chaunting | 
psalms. At the holy font in the Baptistery the | 
corpse was exposed to public vieW surrounded by 
thirty wax torches. A drawn sword was laid on 
the breast, and the baton of command in the hand.” 


The ‘ Cantare’ ends by invoking from the 
Lord and the Madonna eternal life and 
supernal glory for him who had lived under 
the wings of victory. The cost of this State | 
ceremonial amounted to 410 gold florins, 
1 lira, and 11 soldi, which was a large ex- | 
penditure for those days. As regards the 
monument which the editor of the Mirror 
tells us was “set up” in the church of Santa 
oe by public decree, there is nothing 
to be said, except that no plastic monument 
was ever erected in Florence to the memory 
of Hawkwood. As to the “representation 
of Hawkwood” which the editor has found 
*‘on the dome” of the said church, I know 
nothing. There is a remarkably fine fresco 
on the west wall of the Duomo at Florence. 
The original was executed by Paolo Uccello 
in 1436, forty-two years after Hawkwood’s 
death. Vasari says, “This work was then 
thought, and is still considered, one of great 
beauty of its kind.” The fresco originally 
stood on the north wall of the cathedral. It 
was transferred to canvas about 1845, and 
removed to the western wall, where it may 
now be seen, on the right as one enters the 
Duomo. The epigraph, composed by Barto- 


lommeo di Ser Filippo Fortini, reads thus :— 


Joannes Acutus Eques Britannicus 
Dux Xtatis Sue Cautissimus Et Rei 
Militaris Peritissimus Habitus Est. 


Mr. Bay ey reminds us that Prof. Dowden, 
in his ‘ Life of Shelley,’ states that it is not 
certain whether Beatrice Shelley was the 
daughter or the granddaughter of Sir John 
Hawkwood ; and the ‘D.N.B.’ implies that 
she was the great Condottiere’s daughter, 
possibly by his first wife, and born before her 


father’s marriage with Donnina Visconti. 


There is some naiveté in that suggestion. 
Had she been born after Hawk wood’s marriage 
with Donnina Visconti either she herself 
must have been illegitimate or Hawk wood’s 
marriage with Donnina Visconti would have 
been illegal and their offspring illegitimate. 
That this marriage should have taken place 
in the most public manner, and under the lynx 
eyes of the Sovereign Pontiff, is a sufficient 
guarantee that Hawkwood had no wife living 
at that time. It is therefore evident that the 
birth of Beatrice—supposing her to have been 
Hawkwood's daughter— must have taken 
place prior to 1377. There is documentary 
evidence to prove that Beatrice (or Beatrix) 
married John Shelley in the reign of Henry V1. 
—that is to say, at some period after 1422. 
If she was really Giovanni Acuto’s daughter 
she must have n at least forty-five years 
of age at the time of her marriage, which is 
highly improbable. That she was the daughter, 
and possibly the “ heiress,” of Sir John Hawk- 
wood cannot be disputed, but her father was 
Giovanni Acuto’s son, who was knighted by 
King Henry IV. in 1407—the second Sir John 
Hawkwood, not the first. I have in my pos- 


| session a pedigree of the Shelley family, traced 


from Giovanni Acuto. It was drawn up by 
a distinguished herald, and was examined by 
Mr. Temple Leader when he was writing his 
‘ Life of Sir John Hawkwood.’ There is really 
not much mystery about Beatrix Shelley. 
She was not the only reputed “daughter and 
heiress” of Giovanni Acuto. According to 
Mr. Temple Leader there were several. In 
the 7'ransactions of the Archeological Society 
of Essex we find the wife of a Sir William de 
Coggeshall styled “ Antiocha, daughter and 
heiress of the famous warrior Sir John Hawk- 
wood, and of Aufricia his wife, the natural 
daughter of Bernabé, Duke of Milan.” Unless 
Hawkwood, prior to his marriage with Don- 
nina, took to wife another daughter of Ber- 
nabé Visconti, which is absurd, Sir William 
de Coggeshall must have been deceived. As 
to Hawkwood’s first wife, nothing whatever 
is known of her. There is no documentary 


evidence of the marriage, and their children 
find no place in history. All Hawkwood’s 
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children by Donnina Visconti can be ac- 

counted for, and certainly none of his 

daughters married John Shelley in the reign 

of Henry VI. Ricuarp Epecumse. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


KNIGHTLEY CHARLETON (9 S. x. 189). — 
M.D. will find what he desires in vol ix. 
p. 319 of Eyton’s ‘Antiquities of Shropshire’ ; 
also in vol. xxviii. of the Harleian Society's 
publications (‘Visitation of Shropshire, 
1623’). Several ane ago, when comparin 
the Charleton pedigrees in the ‘ Visitation o 
Shropshire,’ I came across an egregious 
blunder ; but if M.D. will always bear in 
mind that Sir Alan Charleton, founder of 
the Apley branch of the family of that name, 
was the youngest brother and not the grand- 
son of John Charleton, first Lord Powys, he 
will not be led astray. Another brother was 
Thomas Charleton, Bishop of Hereford. 
Thomas Charleton, alias Knightley, is the 

rson referred to by M.D. as the father of 

obert Charleton, Sheriff of Salop in 1472. 
He was a son of William Knightley, of 
Fawsley, Northamptonshire (who, accordin 
to Eyton, was a son of Knightley of Gnosalk 
Staffordshire), by his wife Anne Charleton, 
reat-granddaughter of the first Sir Alan 
tharleton, of Apley. John Charleton, the 
elder brother of Sir Alan, acquired the lord- 
ship of Powys by his marriage with Hawyse 
ap Owen, Princess of Powys, in 1309. Alto- 
gether four John Charltons held successively 
the barony of Powys. The first John 
Charleton and the first Sir Alan were, I 
believe, sons of Robert Charleton, fl. 1300, 
but Eyton marks this descent as doubtful. 

A. H. Fewrrett. 

ury. 


I send these few items for the perusal of | 

D. and for correction by some of your 
readers, knowing there is a difficulty in pro- 
ducing a reliable pedigree. John Charleton, | 
of Apley, Lord Powys (d. 1360), married 
Joan, ae of Ralph, Earl of Stafford. 
His second son, Sir Alan, Knt. (d. 1362), had a 
son Alan (d. 1350), who married Margery, | 
daughter and heir of Hugh Fitz- Aer, of 
Whitford, co. —? His son Thomas 
(d. 1388) had a daughter Anne, who became 
heir to her brother Thomas (d. 1398), and 
married William Knightley, of Fawsley, co. 
Northampton, whose son, Thomas Knightley, 
alias Charleton (given by Burke as Knightley 
Charleton), married Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Adam Francis, Knt., son of 
Adam Francis, of London. Their son, Robert 
Charleton, was Sheriff of Salop in 1472, and 


married Maria, daughter of Robert Corbet, 
of Morton. Joan RADCLIFFE. 


“Krr-Cat” Portraits (9 §. x. 188).—In 
case Mr. McGovern cannot get access to the 
‘N.E.D.,’ I refer him for a full explanation 
of this phrase to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ art. ‘ Cat, Christopher’ ; Cassell’s 
‘Old and New London,’ i. 70; ‘Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ s.v. ; or, for a brief account, 
to Brewer's ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ s. v. 


F. ADAMS. 
The name Kitcat is that of a clergyman at 
present residing in Chelsea. H. TF. 


CoLertmpcE (9 §. x. 167).— 
Is Mr. Haney acquainted with ‘Coleridge : 
Letters to Lamb, and Notes on Samuel 
Daniel’s Poems,’ given in‘ N. & Q.,’ 1* 8. vi. 
117; x. 463. Other of his annotations are 
given in vol. vii. of the same series. He will 
also find six long communications in 8" §. 
vii., entitled ‘The Bibliography of Coleridge,’ 
which contain a complete fist of his works 
with his marginal corrections, and in many 
instances the name of the owner of the 
volume. EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I have some notes by Coleridge in a copy 
of Mandeville’s ‘ Fable of the Bees.’ 
W. G. 


TitLE oF Book Wantep (9 S. x. 167).— 
I have the tale ‘An Old Woman of the Sea,’ 
which, I believe, is in a part of the Cornhill 
Magazine, published quite twelve es 0. 
The wrappers and first pages of the number 
being absent, | cannot be quite sure of the 
publication, but if T. S. B. has any difficulty 
in getting the story, mine is quite at his 
service. AMES JOHN BaRRETT. 

Crosscliffe, Moss Side, Manchester. 


BransTILt CastieE (9 S. x. 149, 191).— 
This castle was situate in the parish of 
Eastnor. See‘A History of the Castles of 
Herefordshire and their Lords,’ by the 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, where a short 
account is given, with a sketch ‘‘ from 
nature” of part of the ruins, made by Lady 
Frances Vernon Harcourt in 1869. It was 
purchased from the Rede family in the 
middle of the eighteenth century by Mr. 
Cocks, of Castleditch, and in 1869 was the 
property of Earl Somers, in whose possession 
it probably still remains. The author calls 
the castle “Bransill,” but adds that “the 
castle is sometimes called Bronsill, Brantsill, 
and Bromeshill, all of which are peoeeny 
variations of the Cymric dryn, the Englis 
brow (or ridge), and the Scotch drae” (p. 18). 
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Cassell’s ‘Gazetteer of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ published in 1893, refers to “‘a 
ruin,” so that there are doubtless traces of 
the castle still remaining. URLLAD. 


‘Tae Vicar AND Moses’ (9 S. x. 169).— 
I can remember seeing upon the backs of 
some old copybooks, perhaps of the date of 
1805, engravings of this, and also pictures 
of the scene upon circular snuff-boxes. Moses 
was represented with lantern in hand pilot- 
ing the vicar homewards, dressed in gown 
and cassock. Perhaps these might have 
been reproduced from some larger picture or 
caricature dating from the days of Sterne 
and Fielding. e former, in a well-known 
passage in “Fristram Shandy,’ mentions Cor- 
> ge Trim finding in the village alehouse 
Mr. Yorick’s curate smoking his pipe, and 
the latter makes us acquainted with Parson 
Adams and Parson Trulliber. A collection 
of pte on the backs of old copybooks 
would prove interesting. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SALE oF THE OLD Prince or WALEs’s 
THEATRE (9 S. x. 64, 176).—There is a cheer- 
ful, gossiping account of this theatre in the 
Daily oe for 14 October, 1901, which 
betrays, I think, the touch of a well-known 
hand. Many distinguished actors have fretted 
their hour on the boards of the old “ Dust 
Hole” in Tottenham Street. One who is still 
in’ the recollection of the older generation 
made her first appearance in London there, 
no less notable an actress than Madame 
Celeste, who, to quote from the paper, 


“made her London début at the Queen’s in 1831, 
when the night’s bill comprised four pieces —a 
farcetta, ‘ Double or Quits,’ with Mrs. Glover, Mrs. 
Garrick, Miss Stohwasser Barnett, and others ; an 
original serious drama, * The Spanish Wife’; a farci- 
eal entertainment called ‘The Merry Wives of 
Barbican’; and a ‘new, grand melo - dramatic 
military spectacle,’ named ‘The French Spy. In 
this Celeste undertook several characters, all in 

ntomime. The programme describes her as 
Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming 
the characters of Pierre Graziot, a cadet of the 
Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, or inspired 
Arab boy.’ Celeste made a great hit by her grace 
and beauty of manner. She was only fifteen, but 
had already played an engagement in America 
(where she married an officer named Elliott, who 
died shortly afterwards) and had also appeared in 
Liverpool.” 

It is curious that exactly ten years 
before the Bancrofts took over the manage- 
ment of the theatre, or, in other words, so far 
back as 1855, Miss Marie Wilton performed 


on its stage the character of a sailor boy in 


a“ blood-curdler ” called ‘ The Life and Death 


of Ned Cantor ; or, the Mysteries of Border- 
cleugh Abbey and the Negro Slave’s Revenge.’ 
From sensation of this description to the 
polished conventions of ‘Caste’ and ‘School’ 
was little more than a step. j 
There have been some good articles on this 
theatre in the ‘ Notes and Queries’ column 
of the St. Pancras Guardian. In the issue of 
that paper for 7 February there is a very 
interesting abstract of the lease granted by 
Francis Pasquali and Michael Novosielski, 
the architect of the old Opera-house in the 
Haymarket, to a body of noblemen and gentle- 
men, who were presumably the directors of 
the Concerts of Ancient Music. The lease is 
dated 26 April, 1786. W. F. Prrpgavx. 


Baker Famity (9 S. x. 88).—If Mr. C. 
Baker will write to me direct I can let him 
have a pedigree of Father ae family, 
and let him see a photograph of his portrait 
at St. Michael’s, rary which was sent 
me by the representative of the Bakers 
(through the heiress). His Christian name 
was John Baker. ather Augustine (his 
Christian name was David) was his name 
in the Benedictine Order, he having been 
converted to Roman Catholicism. e took 
his father over after. His father was 
steward to Lord Abergavenny, and had 
had a slice of chantry lands. The family 
was a branch of the Cecils of Alterinis, from 
which family the Earls of Exeter and the 
Marquesses of Salisbury came by a much 
later offshoot. The Baker shield on the 
monument of Father Augustine's nephew is 
Barry of six az. and arg., on six escutcheons, 3, 
2, 1, sa., lion rampant arg. This nephew was 
a strong Parliament man, and was brought u 
before Charles L. at prey Priory, wit 
Sir Trevor Williams, of Llangibby. When the 
king got back to Raglan Castle the old 
Marquess of Worcester asked him, “ What 
did you do with Trevor Williams and Baker?” 
“Oh,” said the king, ‘they promised future 
loyalty so well that I let them off.” “Ah,” 
said the marquess, “*‘ your majesty may win 
a kingdom in heaven by such treatment, but 
you won’t secure your kingdom on earth.” 

Tuomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring. 

P.S.—Father Augustine's nephew Charles 
(generally called David Lewis), a Jesuit, was 
put to death at Usk in 1679. One of his 
ancestors was Owen Glyndwr. The Bakers 
lived at a house still known by old people as 
Bailey Baker, approached from the town by 
a very old arched gateway. 


Father Augustine Baker, O.8.B., was of an 
ancient Cambro- British family, seated at 
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Abergavenny, in the county of Monmouth. 
To the same male stock belonged the Jesuit 
martyr Father Charles Baker (a/ias David 
Lewis), one of the victims of Titus Oates ; 
he was executed at Usk in 1679. The Bakers 
were the same family as Sitsyllt or Cecil of 
Alltyrynys, now believed to be represented 
in the male line by the Marquess of Salisbury. 
The Baker branch, long extinct, is repre- 
sented in a female line a Mr. Baker-Gabb, 
of Abergavenny. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Some particulars respecting David Augus- 
tine Baker, an English Benedictine monk, 
born at Abergavenny in December, 1575, 
who died of the plague at Gray’s Inn, 
London, on 19 August, 1641, and was buried 
at St. Andrew's, Holborn, appeared in 7™ S. 
x. 349, also in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“CHEsNUT” (9S. x. 167).— Proper spelling is 
chestnut, from chesten-nut, through L. castanea, 
from xacravoy, so called from Kastanea, a 
town on the east coast of Thessaly at the foot 
of Mount Pelim. The Greeks called chestnuts 
xdpva Kaocravaia —ie. Castanian walnuts. 
They are called by Theophrastus 516s BaAavor, 
by Dioscorides and Galen capdaviac Badravor, 
by Nicander Adria xdpva, and by Xenophon 
simply xdpva. Xenophon says the Mesoneci 
lived entirely on them. 

. 8. Cuarnocg, Ph.D., F.S.A. 

30, Millman Street, W.C. 


Arms oF Eton anD WINCHESTER COLLEGES 
(9 S, ix. 241, 330; x. 29, 113).— With regard to 
the last reference I had better re perhaps, 
the following +" - from ‘A History of 
New College,’ by Messrs. Hastings Rashdall 
and Robert S. Rait (published by F. E. 
Robinson, 1901), pp. 1 and 2 :— 


_ “William of Wykeham was born at Wickham 
in Hampshire in the year 1324. He lived just at 
the time when surnames were beginning to get 
stereotyped even in non-noble families. William 
took his surname, as was usual with ecclesiastics, 
from the place of his birth: his father is said to 
have been called John Longe (Ancient Register of 
Winchester College). On the other hand, a number 
of his relations, who may or may not have been 
actually born at Wykeham, assumed the name of 
the man who had founded the fortunes of his family. 
His parents are said to have been of humble con- 
dition: William was the first of his family who 
assumed a coat of arms (Report of Robert Glover, 
Somerset Herald, to Lord Burghley, ap. Lowth 
p. 11). The well-known motto which he added 
thereto and poyneemee to his college suggests an 
honourable disclaimer of noble lineage. His father 
is said to have been a freed villein, and the chevrons 


of his arms have been supposed to be an allusion to 
his trade of carpenter. Nothing is more probable 
than that William of Wykeham should have been 
a carpenter's son.’ 

The senior of the two authors only, the Rev. 
Hastings Rashdall, the well-known historian 
of medieval universities, appears to be re- 
sponsible for the above lines. 

A. R. Baytey. 


PotycraPpHic Hatt (9 §. x. 109).—It is 
quite correct that the above-named place of 
amusement occupied the site of the building 
subsequently known at different times as the 
Charing Cross, Folly, and Toole’s Theatres. 
Under the first name it was opened on 
19 June, 1869, which proceeding is thus 
described in the ‘Era Almanack’ for the 
following year: “June 19th, opening of a 
new theatre, entitled the Charing Cross (for- 
merly the Polygraphic Hall), King William 
Street, under the management of Messrs. 
Bradwell and Field.” The former gentleman 
appears to have given up, for it is noted 
that the managerial reign of the latter 
came to an end on 18 September, 1875. It 
may be worth recording that the opening 
pieces were ‘Coming of Age,’ an operetta, 
words by Dr. J. E. Carpenter, music by Mr. 
E. L. Hime; ‘Edendale,’ a drama, in three 
acts, by Mr. C. S. Cheltnam; and ‘The 
Pretty Druidess ; or, the Mother, the Maid, 
and the Mistletoe Bough,’ an extravaganza, 
by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. In the ‘Era Alma- 
nack’ for 1877 the theatre is first met with as 
“The Folly (late Charing Cross),” the lessee 
being Alexander Henderson, husband of Miss 
Lydia Thompson, it being noted that it was 
reopened under that name on 16 October, 
1876. In the same useful handbook for 
1880 the Folly appears with Mr. J. L. Toole 
as lessee and manager, and as Toole’s Theatre 
it first appears in the ‘Era Almanack’ for 
1883, where it is advertised under that name. 
The first play seems to have been ‘ Auntie,’ 
a farcical piece, in three acts, by H. J. Byron, 
produced on 13 March, but it may have been 
staged while the building was yet known by 
its former name, as I am not able to trace the 
actual date of the change. It may, perhaps, 
be well to note that before the Polygraphic 
Hall came into existence the ground had been 
occupied by the chapel, &c., of the Fathers of 
the London Oratory of St. Philip Neri, from 
somewhere about 1845 to, if my memory 
serves me, 1856, when they migrated to 
Brompton, where they have of late years 
erected a fine Palladian building, the interior 
of which, Mr. Loftie says, “is imposingly 
arranged and gorgeous with marbles and 


gilding.” The old chapel in King William 
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Street is chiefly remembered as the place 
wherein Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Newman 
delivered those well-known ‘Lectures on 
Anglican Difficulties.’ The hall which took 
its place was structurally bad, most incon- 
venient, and positively dangerous, and how 
Mr. W. S. Woodin was able to give his 
popular monologue entertainments, drawing 
crowded audiences, for so long as he did is 
a mystery. It would seem that the dates 
assumed a your correspondent (1845 to 1850) 
cannot be right, as the ‘Era Almanack’ 
for 1868 records, under the head of ‘ First 
Appearances in London of Living Actors 
ond “W.S. Woodin, Marionette, 
October 23rd, 1852, Soirée Comique, Carpet- 
bag, and Sketch - book”; and in the 
‘Almanack’ for 1878 we are informed 
“Woodin’s Third Entertainment produced 


at Polygraphic Hall, 21st March, 1864,” but 
there is no note of the two preceding 
ones. With reference to the dangers, &c., 
of the hall, they came under my personal 
knowledge, as in 1867 I was the manager for | 
Mr. and Mrs. Gourlay, who gave there for | 
a season an entertainment entitled ‘ Mrs. | 
M‘Gregor’s Levee ; or, a Collection of Scottish | 
Curiosities,’ and considerable difficulty was 
often sapetenees in getting the audiences 
out safely. As a theatre it was very little 
better, although the stage door and another | 
outlet were made in Chandos Street ; but 
it was ultimately condemned as _ unsafe, 
closed, and, although only quite recently, | 
demolished for the enlargement of Charing | 
Cross Hospital. As Toole’s Theatre it ap- 
red for the last time in the ‘List of 
heatres in the United Kingdom’ in the 
‘Era Almanack’ for 1895, although it was 

still open early in the following year. 

W. HARLAND-OXLEY. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 


If Ido not mistake, Mr. W. S. Woodin did 
not peenens here so early as 1845-50, but I 
think it was the scene of his ‘Olio of 
Oddities’ in 1856, and for a few years sub- 
sequently remained in his hands. 

Sr. Swirarn. 


W.S. Woodin was a son of a picture dealer 
in Bond Street or that district. He was a 
“quick change artist.” His advertisement 
was a large carpet bag. The hall was hired 
for private theatricals. A. C. H. 

[It may be permissible to recall the joke of H. J. 
Byron, who said once, “I wish, Woodin, you’d go 
under the table and come up some one else and 
remain so.”) 


Optic or Opticat Grass (9 §. ix. 466).— 


Do the following two passages throw any 


light on the opticke-glasse of Dr. Murray’s 
first quotation 

“Or Gyges’ invisible ring, or some rare perspec- 
tive glass, or Otacousticon, which would so multiply 
species, that a man might hear and see all at once 
(as Martianus Capella’s Jupiter did in a spear which 
he held in his hand, which did present unto him all 
that was daily done upon the face of the earth).”— 
Burton, ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ vol. i. of Mr. 
A. R. —_ ition, p. 74 (‘ Democritus to the 

er’). 


Mr. Shilleto ought to have expanded 
Burton’s marginal reference to lib. i. of 
Martianus Capella by adding the number 
of the paragraph in Kopp’s edition, p. 68 
(‘Irotius, p. 18). It might also not have 
been amiss to add that Jupiter’s spear, like 
that of the lady in Artemus Ward, was a 
sphere. 

“This brief Bohemian Kingship had not yet not 
exploded [Nov. 8, ay on the Weissenberg of Prag, 
when old Sir Henry Wotton being sent as Ambas- 
sador ‘ to die abroad’ (as he wittily called it, to his 
cost) in that Business, saw, in the City of Lintz, in 
the picturesque green country by the shores of the 
Donau there, an ingenious person, who is now re- 
cognisable as one of the remarkablest of mankind, 
Mr. John Kepler, namely: Keplar as Wotton writes 
him ; addressing the great Lord Bacon [sic] (un- 


| happily without strict date of any kind) on that 


among other subjects...... ‘He hath a little black 


| Tent (of what stuff is not much impertins) says 


the Ambassador, ‘which he can suddenly set up 
where he will in a Field ; and it is convertible (like 
a windmill) to all quarters at pleasure ; capable of 
not much more than one man, as I conceive, and 
perhaps at no great ease ; exactly close and dark,— 
save at one hole, about an inch and a half in the 
diameter, to which he applies a long perspective 
Trunk, with the convex glass fitted to the said hole, 
and the concave taken out at the other end, which 
extendeth to about the middle of this erected Tent: 
through which the visible radiations of all the 
Objects without are intromitted, falling upon a 
Paper, which is accommodated to receive them ; and 
so he traceth them with his pen in their natural 
appearance; turning his little Tent round by de- 
grees, till he hath designed the whole Aspect of 
the Field.’ In fact he hath a Camera Obscura, 
and is exhibiting the same for the delectation of 
Imperial gentlemen lounging that way.”—Carlyle, 
‘History of Friedrich II. of Prussia,’ book iii. 
chap. xiv. 

Carlyle refers in a foot-note to Kepler's 
having taken the essential hint for the 
Camera Obscura from Baptista Porta, of 
Naples, and gives ‘Reliquie Wottoniane’ 
(London, 1672), p. 300, as the reference for 
Wotton’s letter. Epwarp BENsLy. 

The University, Adelaide. 


** (9 S. x. 
87).—On 2 January, 1692, a patent (No. 286) 
was granted to Ralph Marshall and John 
Englebert Teshmaker for “the makeing of 
spinnall yarn.” The inventors set forth in 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
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their petition, which is cited in the letters 
patent, that the manufacture of this yarn 
“js a new invention never practised here before, 
and that they have at their great cost and charges 
erected a bucking house, fitted and prepared a 
whiteing ground, brought several workmen out of 
Germany educated and skilled in makeing the said 
spinnall, and hazarded several hundred pounds’ 
worth of brown yarne to try the experiments 
whether the air, water, and other materialls used 
for doing the same, would be proper and effectuall 
here in England, which has been found fully to 
answer their expectation, and to be nothing inferior 
to those in Germany, whereby a great quantity of 
the flax and mene of the growth and manufacture 
of this our kingdome may be inployed which is 
now supplyed from beyond the seas.” 

A patent (No. 289) in precisely similar terms 
was granted to these two persons on 22 Feb- 
ruary following, a circumstance that I am 
unable to account for, except on the theory 
that there was some informality in the 
sealing or the enrolment of the first patent. 

I am conscious that this does not exactly 
answer Mr. GREGORY'S question, but it throws 
some light upon the matter. There is no 
description of the invention, as the inventor 
was not in those early days required to 
furnish a “specification” of his patent. The 
business or calling of the patentees is not 
stated, nor is there any indication of the 

lace where their business was carried on, 

ut I should think it was probably in the 
eastern suburbs of London. R. B. P. 


“Conp” (9% S. x. 126).—In the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Dictionary,’ London, 1705, the word 
cond as a noun is not given, but to con, cons, 
conning, conned, to cond, conds, conding, to 
cun, and cunning appear as words in common 
use in connexion with steering a ship. To 
give only a few examples. Under the word 
*Quarter-masters’ it is said that “ they are 
also to keep their watch duly, in conding the 
ship.” Under the word ‘Starboard’ we find 
“in conning a ship”; and under the word 
‘Steer,’ “ to steer as one is bidden or aa al 


Sir Water Scorr anp Sir Davin WILKIE 
(9 8. x. 129).—Thougha constant reader of the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott, both in prose 
and poetry, and yielding to none in my 
admiration of both, yet 1 cannot call to mind 
any pictorial illustrations after Sir David 
Wilkie, who was born in 1785. No one could 
have been better fitted to depict the many 
scenes of humble life with which Scott abounds. 
He certainly painted, when the guest of Sir 
Walter at Abbotsford in 1817, a picture called 
The Abbotsford Family Picture,’ representing 

tt_as a farmer surrounded by his family, 
Sophia Scott as a milkmaid with a pail on 


her head, of which there is a small engraving. 
I saw the “— painting, one of no great 
size, in the Edinburgh Exhibition some years 


ago. 

Sir David Wilkie died at sea, 1 June, 1841, 
and there is a picture by Turner representing 
his coffin being lowered into the deep, for he 
did not meet with the “heavy-shotted ham- 
mock-shroud,” as Tennyson calls it (‘In 
Memoriam,’ vi.). On the base of his statue 
is inscribed by Lord Mahon as an epitaph :— 

A Life too short for Friendship, not for Fame. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. ‘ 


PERIWINKLE (9 S. x. 128).—The existence 
of such homonyms as celidony, cornelian, 
jade, and sardine makes one chary of dis- 
allowing a precious stone called periwinkle. 
The ordinary interpretations of the word, 
however, seem to suffice in the quotations so 
far adduced, save in the second and third, 
where the influence of the Latin pervincere, 
to surpass, is too strong to be disregarded. 
In the Harleian MS. poem and in Lydgate 
the plant is, of course, referred to; but 
the last two quotations contain the crux— 
solvable, I think, zoologically. 

The gasteropodous periwinkle obtains its 
present name, we are told, through the cor- 
ruption of the word pinewincla—i.e., “ mussel- 
winkle,” which evidently differentiated this 
kind of winkle from others. Hence one 
suspects that the term was originally applied 
to Purpura lapillus, a dog-whelk, or “ dog- 
periwinkle,” for in Scotland the periwinkle 
is known as a whelk. This creature infests 
and damages mussel-beds, whereas the ordi- 
nary periwinkle is vegetarian in habit. More- 
over, Purpura secretes a fluid which turns 
blue on exposure to air, as is well known, 
and this may have had some bearing on the 
assimilation of its popular name to that of 
the flower. 

The true periwinkle would, then, be a 
whelk ; and, after the obscuration of the 
first portion of the word, by analogy one 
expects to find other marine gasteropods with 
convoluted shells of moderate size included 
loosely in the term. That this was really the 
case may be seen in Peacham’s directions for 
the portrayal of Thetis (‘The Gentleman’s 
Exercise,’ 1612, p. 124). She should be 
limned, he says, as 
‘a Ladie of something a browne complexion, her 
heire dishevld about her shoulders, upon her head 
a Coronet of Periwinckle and Escallop shelles, in a 
mantle of Sea-water greene.” 

Now, close as its reluctant association with 
the insinuating hairpin may be at times, one 
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is not prepared to admit that the modern 
periwinkle is sufficiently decorative to be 
used either as a jewel fastened in the hair 
or even on a coronet. But this objection does 
not apply to other and handsomer convoluted 
shells which might thus be employed. 

J. DorMER. 


The periwinkle was formerly much esteemed 
both for its beauty and for other reasons. 
Chaucer twice speaks of it with great affec- 
tion—the “fresh Pervinke, rich of hewe ”— 
and ranks it high among the loveliest 
flowers. It was, moreover, the emblem of 
sincere and unchangeable affection, and was 
thus doubly esteemed. Its old French name, 
pucellage, again, signifies much that may 
explain the | ~~ from ‘Sir Degrevant,’ 
as another of its names, violette des sorciers, 
may, possibly, the passage from Lydgate. 
The use of the flower in chaplets and gar- 
lands for the dead may also have some bear- 
ing on the subject of Mr. Mount’s queries. 

C. C. B. 


The following is taken from Johnson & 
Hogg's ‘Wild Flowers of Great Britain’ 
(1863) :— 

“*In Italy the peasantry usually designate it [the 

riwinkle} Fior di Morto, Death’s Flower, using it 
or garlands to entwine the bodies of their infant 
dead. It might have been intended for Sir William 
Fraser’s ‘ Death Flower,’ when he was led to execu- 
tion ‘with a garland of Periwinkle in mockery 

laced upon his head.’ Sir William was the last 
estroyed of Wallace’s adherents.” 
Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Mr. Mount angen to haveignored 1" S. i. 
77 ; v. 332, when he wrote ‘‘I find nothing in 
the Indices of ‘ N. & Q.’” 
EverarRD Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Cuartes II. West Dorset (9 S. x. 
141). — Mr. Upat is mistaken, in his very 
interesting article, in saying that Capt. 
Ellesdon’s account of the king's escape is 
given in’ the thirteenth book of Clarendon’s 
* Hist. of the Rebellion.’ The historian doe 
indeed, mention him, under the name o 
Ellison, in that book, § 97, with some of the 
—s but it is in the ‘Clarendon State 

<¢2 that Ellesdon’s narrative is printed, 
vol. ii. pp. 563-71. W. D. Maocray. 


Bett Inscription (9 S. x. 168).—The fol- 
lowing is an addition to the account of Alice 
Stury. John Baysham, rector of Olney, was 
perhaps a Worcestershire man, for he had 
relations and property in the city of Wor- 
cester, and made a bequest to the church 


of Hampton Lovet. Moreover, Lady Alice 
Stury bequeathed to him some plate, which 
he gave to the Prior of Worcester, and he 
ordered masses for James Blount and Alice 
Stury. His will is dated 1426; Gibbon, 
: Early Lincoln Wills,’ 1888, p. 156. The pedi- 
ree of Stury of Rossall, co. Salop, is printed 
in Harl. Soc., xxix. 448, but does not men- 
tion Alice. W. C. Bourter, M.A. 
Norton Vicarage, Evesham. 


MEDALLION oF WALTER Scott (9 §. vi. 
229, 332, 391).—At the first of these refer- 
ences a description was given of a medallion 
of Sir Walter Scott, round the edge of which 
were incised the words (? in Roman capitals) 
“Bardorum citharas patrio qui reddidit 
istro,” and an interpretation of istro was 
asked for. The three opente elicited by 
this query were all based on the assumption 
that zstro was a misreading of the inscription 
or an error on the part of the engraver. 
Why should not the word be understood as 
the dative case of Jster, a common, if less 
correct, way of spelling Hister, the Danube, 
or, more precisely, the lower course of the 
Danube? The river Hister is not unfre- 
quently mentioned in Latin poets as a typi- 
cal northern river, at times almost equivalent 
to “the North.” Could not the name do 
duty here for the Tweed? The meaning of 
the line would then be: Who restored the 
minstrels’ harps to his (and their) native 
Tweed. The line would be especially appro- 

riate if referring to the ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ 
bat, as the date of the medallion is 1827 
Scott’s own achievements with the “‘ Harp o' 
the North” may be meant. 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Tue Evotution or A Nose (9" §S. ix. 445; 
x. 34).—INVEsTIGATOR, with somewhat less 
than the usual tolerance of the opinions of 
others which one associates with the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ roundly contradicts = state- 
ment that the “Somerset nose ’ was brought 
into the family by the Leveson-Gowers, and 
asserts that it came by the marriage of Eliza- 
beth Boscawen, a generation earlier, to the 
fifth Duke of Beaufort. My authority in the 
matter was my great-aunt, the late Countess 
of Glasgow, who was also the aunt of the 
third Duchess of Sutherland. Lady Glasgow, 
who died a few years ago almost a centenarian 
was a mine of curious information on all 
matters concerning her innumerable relatives 
and connexions. My object, however, in send- 
ing you this note (belated ——— my absence 
abroad) is to say that I now believe both my 
view and (I am happy to add) [nvesticaTors 
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also to be incorrect. It has beén brought to 
my notice that in the series of family por- 
traits at Badminton, dating back to a period 
long anterior to the Boscawen marriage, the 

uliarly prominent nose is most marked in 
almost all the personages depicted. Whether 
these portraits are really more faithful like- 
nesses than those of the early Scottish kings 
in the Long Gallery at Holyrood (said to have 
been all the handiwork of a single Dutch 
artist) I have no means of knowing. I under- 
stand, however, that the constant tradition 
in the Somerset family is that their nose has 
been transmitted, through more than four 
centuries, straight from their royal ancestor 
John of Gaunt. This would, of course, dis- 
pose of my theory as well as of [nvestiGa- 
Tor’s, who, by the way, were he to pursue 
his investigations a little further, might find 
(as I have done) something a good deal ad rem 
in the invaluable back numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

D. OswaLp Hunter-Brarr, O.8.B. 
Fort Augustus. 


First Curistmas Carp (9 §. viii. 504; 
ix. 56).—Under the heading of ‘Cards of 
Good Wishes’ I gave (8 S. xii. 447) “ Souhaits 
de bonne année, par M. Desclos,” and the 
note which says that M. Desclos, to save him- 
self the trouble of writing many letters at 
the beginning of the year, had adopted the 
method for many years of having two verses 

rinted on ca which he sent to all his 
riends. Usually his verses were playful ; the 
seriousness of the verses given occasioned the 
answer of Monsieur Sébire. 

I give again the “ Souhaits de bonne année,” 
ent! add the reply :— 

Desclos, prét a finir sa carriere en ces lieux, 

Vous souhaite longs jours, et puis vous voir aux 

Cieux. 

REPONSE DE MONSIEUR SEBIRE. 

Que de toi vienne vers ou prose, 

Soit en francais, soit en latin, 

Soit sur carte ou sur papier fin, 

Soit ceuvre sous la presse éclose, 

Soit écrit de ta propre main, 

C’est toujours précieuse chose. 

Car de ton souvenir enfin 

C’est toujours un signe certain. 

Mais ton dernier distique cause 

A tes amis un vrai chagrin; 

Ta muse y parle de ta ies 

Dieu! quel texte! Dieu! quelle glose ! 

Ayant le corps et l’esprit sain, 

Tu ne doit que dans un lointain 

Voir encor ton apothéose. 
The above are to be found in “ Euvres Di- 
verses de Monsieur de Grécourt, Nouvelle 

ition,” Amsterdam, 1765, tome ii. p. 187. 

Presumably the “ New Year card” and the 


although in the “ Instruction préliminaire ” a 
hope is expressed that after all the trouble 
which has been taken and the researches 
which have been made nothing will be given 
in the new edition which is not by De Gré- 
court. He was born about 1683 and died 
1743. The New Year in France is much the 
same as Christmas in England as a time for 
good wishes, complimentary visits, and pre- 
sents. RogBert PIeRpPornt. 


Watson oF BARRASBRIDGE, NEWCASTLE- 
onN-TynE (9% S. ix. 388; x. 177).—Further 
inquiries have been made by the Z'imes of 
Ceylon respecting the late Lieut. Mitford 
Watson, and I annex a cutting from the issue 
of 30 July giving the result :— 

* Regarding this officer, who is said to have been 
on the staff of Col. Greenwell in Ceylon, and to 
have died in Ceylon on June 17th, 1824, we have 
made further inquiries—in response to a further 
inquiry from our original correspondent—and have 
ascertained that the Military Registers we last 

uoted cover all outstations, including Trincomalie. 
Col. Greenwell (of the 45th Regiment) was about 
this time (April 4th) appointed to the command 
of the Kandyan provinces, but there is no reference 
of any kind to Lieut. Mitford Watson. An extract, 
| shown us, from the London Gazette of July 17th, 
| 1823, speaks of the appointment of Albert Watson, 
gentleman, an ensign of the 83rd Regiment—not 
the same Regiment to which, it will be noticed, 
that Col. Greenwell was at that time attached.” 

Is it possible that your correspondent can 

be mistaken in supposing that he died in 

affra, Ceylon. 


EncuisH IN KURLAND AND Liv- 
LAND (9 §. x. 149). — Menar, sometime 
spelled Maner and Menner, and now Manor, 
is a parish in Tweeddale adjoining that of 
Peebles. The property belonged of old to 
the Lowis family. John Lowis, of Menner, 
was served heir of his father, Thomas Lowis, 
of Menner, in 1622. Sixteen years before he 
had been served heir of his great-grandfather, 
John Lowis, of Maner. The parish stretches 
well up among the hills until an altitude of 
2,000 ft. is reached. This old rime may 
characterize the district :— 
There stand three mills on Manor Water, 

A fourth at Posso cleugh, 
If heather-bells were corn and bere 

They would get grist eneugh. 
It was in this parish that Sir Walter Scott’s 
Black Dwarf lived, and here he was buried. 

J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


GerMAN Letrers (9 §. ix. 509; x. 73).— 
I may mention as useful for the purpose 
a new book, “Die Meister des deutschen 


reply are by Desclos and S¢bire respectively, 
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Briefes. In einer Auswahl herausgegeben 
und bearbeitet von Dr. Th. Klaiber und Prof. 
Dr. O. Lyon. Velhagen und Klasing, Biele- 
feld und Leipzig, 1902,” wherein you will find 
interesting epistles dating from four cen- 
turies—e.g., of Luther, Liselotte of Orleans, 
Gellert, Schubart, Biirger, Wieland, Schiller, 
Goethe, Schiller’s wife Charlotte, of Goethe’s 
mother Bettina, Annette von Droste, Hiils- 
hoff, and last, not least, of Bismarck. 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


_ Taackeray’s Restpences Lonpon (9" 8. 
ix. 508 ; x. 138).—The City Press of 27 August 
says :— 

“Mr. Peter Rigby Pratt, of 28, Clerkenwell Road, 
writes in reference to the renewed controversy 
respecting Thackeray’s residence when a scholar at 
Charterhouse, and says that in the official maga- 
zine of the Charterhouse School, called the Grey- 
friar, vol. ii., No. 7, April, 1892, the whole question 
is fully discussed and set at rest for ever. ‘ Thacke- 
ray, he adds, ‘spent seven years at the Charter- 
house— 1822-1828. At that time one of the masters, 
Penny by name, kept a boarding-house in Old 
Wilderness Row, now known as 28 and 30, Clerken- 
well Road. At this house Thackeray lived for the 
first three years, with many other schoolfellows, 
among whom was Venables, the boy with whom he 
fought, when his nose was smitten flat. Up toa 
few years ago there were the remains of a small 
tunnel running from Penny’s house into the school 
grounds. I[ have occupied these premises now for 
thirty-two years; but it was about twelve years 
ago that the question was finally settled by a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, including the late Dean 
Liddell, Col. Wilkinson, Canon Philpot, the Rev. 
H. V. Le Bas (chaplain of the Charterhouse), and 
other old Carthusians. I should be happy to show 
7 copy of the Greyfriar to any interested person 
who would care to call and see it.’” 

Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lowér Kennington Lane. 


Pusiic Conpurts (9 x. 149). 
—Arnold’s ‘History of the Cross of Edin- 
burgh,’ a very small volume published in 
Edinburgh in 1885, gives some interesting 
information about this old custom as it was 
observed in the northern capital. It relates 
that when James 1V. and Queen Margaret 
made a procession through the town in 1502 
pone fae me the Market Cross, where “ wine 
was flowing for all to drink.” In 1561 Queen 
Mary, in a State procession between Holyrood 
Palace and the Castle, passed the Cross, 
where “ the wyne ran out at the spouttis in 
greit abundance ; thair wes the noyces of 
— cesting the glessis with wyne.” When 

a 


mes VI. made his first public entry into 


Edinburgh, “as he passed the Cross, Bacchus 
was seen on the venerable structure, distribut- 
ing wine freely to all”; and when he brought 


Anne of Derfmark to the — of his king- 


dom in 1590, ‘‘on the side of the Crosse sate 
the god Bacchus upon a puncheon of wine, 


casting it up cups full upon the people,...... 
and the Crosse itself ranne claret wine upone 
the caussway for the loyaltie of that day.” 


In 1633, when Charles I. went to Edinburgh 
for his coronation, “upon the Cross...... 
Bacchus, crowned with ivy, and naked from 
the shoulders up, bestrode a hogshead.” In 
May, 1660, the Council ordered that the 
treasurer “prepare upon the Cross pipes 
of lead and such other things necessary 
for running of wine at the spouts, and to 
rovide wine-glasses and other necessaries 
or the said use”; and on 19 June the pro- 
vost and magistrates went to the Cross and 
drank the king’s health, “the spoutes of the 
Croce rynnand all that tyme with abundance 
of clareyt wyne. Ther wer thrie hundreth 
dosane of glassis all broken and cassin throw 
the screites.” Coming down to more recent 
times, mention is made of the celebration, in 
1820, of the birthday of George LII. “The 
citizens drank the King's health at the Cross, 
throwing the glasses over their heads.” 
Glasses were broken to prevent their ever 
afterwards being put to meaner use. 

As Arnold does not mention it, | may add 
that in 1566 the magistrates and council of 
Edinburgh voted the sum of ten pounds for 
a puncheon of wine, “run at the croce” in 
celebration of the birth of Prince James, 
afterwards James VI. W. 8. 


INITIAL FOR FoRENAME IN VERSE 
(9 §. iv. 184; ix. 227).—The following lines 
occur in Alexander Neckam’s poem ‘ 
Laudibus Divine Sapientie’ (* Distinctio 
a, 471-478, p. 451, edited by Thomas 
Wright in the Rolls Series, ‘Rerum Britan- 
nicarum Medii vi Scriptores ’) :— 

Pictavis insigni titulorum laude coruscans, 

G. Porretanum laudibus adde tuis. 

Laudibus immo tuis titulum prepone magistrum, 

G. qui te rexit, filius atque pater, 

Quem sibi debuerat caput orbis proposuisse, 

Deesse tibi natus noluit esse tuus. 

Nomen quod totus potuit vix claudere mundus, 

Non licuit totum claudere lege metri. 

G. Porretanus is the famous scholastic philo- 
sopher Gilbert de la Por(r)ée, Bishop of 
Poitiers (fl. 1154). 

In a passage from the ‘ Anticlaudianus,’ a 
poem by Alanus de Insulis, his junior by 
about forty years (ci by Ducange), the 
philosopher is styled plain Gilbertus, and it 
would om been possible to introduce Gil- 
bertus Porretanus into an elegiac couplet. 

Perhaps Neckam regarded Gil(l)ébertus 
or Gislébertus as the more correct form, one 
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which could not strictly be used in dactylic 
verse. 

However, in lines 611 and 612 of this same 
fifth ‘ Distinctio’ Hildebertus is thrust into 
verse by the summary process of ending the 
hexameter with /Hi/de-, and beginning the 
pentameter with dertus. 

Epwarp BENsLy. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Stamp COLLECTING AND ITs LITERATURE 
Forty YEARS Aco (9 8. x. 81, 172).—H. must 
be unfamiliar with recent philatelic litera- 
ture. The unique 1 cent British Guiana of 
1856 (ship in oblong rectangle) has been 
known for nearly a quarter of acentury. It 
was brought under the notice of the late 
Edward Pemberton in 1878, and is 
fully described by Judge Philbrick, K.C., in 
the Philatelic Record for July, 1889. The 
only member of the 1850 series (value in a 
circle) that can be reckoned a rarity of the 
first class is the 2 cents, rose. In the London 
Philatelist for February, 1900, Mr. E. D. 
Bacon gives an interesting account of all the 
known specimens of this stamp, a pair of 
which changed hands in 1897 for 650/. Several 
copies of the Brattleboro local have appeared 
at auction sales. The Velayer envelopes of 
1653 can hardly be counted among stamps. 

As my former note referred only to pub- 
lications issued or begun not later than 1862, 
1 did not mention the well-known Stamp 
Collector's Magazine, the first number of 
which appeared in February, 1863. This 

riodical was at no time edited by the late 

r.J.E Gray. . J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Cuess Prayinc: A LecEenp (9 S. ix. 248, 
293, 398, 512 ; x. 212).—Can any one tell me 
where Retzsch’s celebrated picture of ‘The 
Chess Players’ is? Wm. Tuos. BLEAsE. 


Monastic SHEeEp-Farmine (9% x. 47, 
176).—We | see all about Inhoc or Inhoke 
in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ ter 

Winterton, Doncaster, 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Nearer East. By D. G. Hogarth, M.A. 
(Heinemann. ) 
THE titles given to books are too often inexpressive, 
if not misleading. It is one of the minor utilities, 
we trust, of these notices of books that they serve 
to convey to possible purchasers some definite idea 
of the scope and character of the works examined. 
Any one who is acquainted with Mr. Hogarth’s 
researches in the Levant, as one of the ‘‘ wandering 
scholars” who have gone forth from Oxford to 


gather up relics of the 


t, might very possibly 
expect that the present 


k would be a record of 


| antiquarian and classical discovery. But he will 


find nothing of this kind here. As a matter of fact, 
it is an elaborate treatise on physical geography. 
Its aim, as the author announces, is “to present 
the causative influence of geographical conditions 
upon man in a certain region.” This region is that 
somewhat arbitrarily defined as ‘The Nearer East,’ 
which may be taken roughly as embracing all that 
rt of Asia lying west of a line drawn from the 
aspian Sea to the Indian Ocean, and extendin 
beyond to Greece, Egypt, and Arabia. Throug 
this great intermediate territory all communication 
between Occident and Orient must always lie, 
whence its high political importance. 

Mr. Hogarth’s work falls into two divisions. In 
the first he gives a minutely scientific account of 
the surface aspect of this portion of the globe, its 
depressions and mountain systems, its contour and 
structure, watersheds and rivers, plateaus and 
alluvial plains—in a word, all the physical features 
of its terrestrial crust, together with its atmo- 
spheric and climatic conditions. All these details 
are valuable as being the results of personal obser- 
vation, and are set out with abundance of illustra- 
tion in the way of maps and mapkins, “ bathy- 
orographical ” and otherwise, which will be esteemed 
by the scientific student. As the book belongs to 
“The Regions of the World” series, this matter is 
all in place. The lover of the humanities will natur- 
ally turn with more interest to the second part, 
which deals with the subject in its reflex influence 
upon man. Human life, however, is affected not 
so much by the direct influence of physical con- 
ditions as, indirectly, by what we call scenery ; 
its character is primarily determined by climatic 
phenomena, which, in turn, are the result of the 
“relief” or configuration of the country. Even 
religious beliefs are said to be in large measure 
eeniitiened by geographical facts. The great centres 
of both civilization and religion have always been 
those districts whose climate and soil have been 
favourable in providing man with abundance of 
food on easy terms and consequent leisure. Such 
were the well-watered Mesopotamia, the garden 
strip of the Nile, the plains of Northern India, and 
the river valleys of Central China. The keen intel- 
lect and rationalizing faculty of the Persians have 
been stimulated by the dry, saline climate of the 

lateau on which they dwell; while, on the other 

and, the author holds that the religious sense of 
the Arab has been enfeebled by the meagre con- 
ditions of his sandy desert. On this latter point 
Sir Richard Burton and Mr. Doughty would hardly 
agree with him. We should like to hear something 
more about the Ghegs, a tribe of Northern Albania, 
who are said to speak a language which was a pre- 
historic offshoot of the Indo-European family talaee 
the Greek and Latin parted company. Mr. Hogarth’s 
learned chapters are written in attractive style, 
though it is rather too much in the manner of the 
cricket reporter to say that “milk and dates 
together are responsible for human life” in the 
Syrian and Arabian deserts, when he merely means 
that they are the staple food of those parts. 


Chr. Fr. Grieb’s Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages. By Arnold Schréer, Ph.D.— 
Vol. LI. German and English. (Frowde.) 

No more than six months has elapsed between the 

appearance of the first and that of the second 
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volume of Prof. Schrier’s rearranged, revised, and has selected his extracts from the three great 


enlarged edition of Grieb’s authoritative dictionary 
of the English and German languages. The edition 
—which, so far as the present generation is con- 
cerned, might easily be final—is the tenth. To the 
first volume, English-German, we drew attention 
9 §. ix. 279. English readers will naturally find 
the later volume more directly serviceable. It con- 
tains a little over 1,200 pages against the 1,350 of 
its predecessor, a diminution easily comprehended 
by those familiar with both languages. Much of 
the information it supplies has been drawn from 

rt ii. of the valuable English-German, German- 

nglish Dictionary of Fliigel-Schmidt-Tanger, and 
from other recent authorities, to which acknow- 
ledgment is made. A large number of idiomatic 
expressions not to be found in earlier works are 
encountered, and a successful attempt has been 
made to disembarrass the work of the needless 
ballast which is apt to accumulate in the best 
dictionaries. What is —_ and accomplished is 
to provide the public with an “inventory of the 
enormous and daily increasing mass of linguistic 
phenomena in the English and German languages.” 
A complete dictionary is not to be hoped for, since, 
during the months or years occupied with its 
preparation, the languages receive additions. The 
present work is, however, adequate to the re- 
quirements of the average, or even the advanced 
scholar, and is ample for those of the business 
man, the general reader, and the man of the 
world. Scientific terms are liberally introduced, and 
those of slang are more sparingly employed. It is 
interesting to find that the pronunciation of Berlin 
is no longer regarded as provincial. In such matters 
it is difficult to obtain any exact standard. It 
would be a curious and an arduous task to explain 
the difference of vowel sounds in the case of 
Southern and Northern Germans. Such matters 
are, however, to be dealt with in essays, and not 
in the notice of a new edition of a standard 
dictionary. We can only reaffirm that no more 
trustworthy or serviceable book is easily accessible 
to students, English or German. 


In ram By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. (Bell 
Sons. 

We have here a cheap, beautiful, and convenient 
edition of Tennyson’s fine poem. We should like 
to have other masterpieces in the same form. More 
attention should, however, be given to the text. 
A misprint such as “ Eeep folly!” for Deep folly! 
p. 35, is not of much significance. The fact that 
one section of twelve lines, beginning “Old warder 
of om buried bones,” is omitted is to be re- 
gretted. 


French Commercial Ci ndence. By Charles 
Glauser, Ph.D. Adapted by W. Mansfield Poole, 
M.A. (Murray.) 

Tux aim of this work is explained in its title. It 

seoms likely to answer its purpose and is up to date. 

An appendix gives various forms of “ mandats 

postals,” &c. 


An Old English Reader, By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Mr. Wyatt's ‘Old English Grammar’ has obtained 

so much favour that he has found it expedient to 

supply a complementary volume in this ‘Old Eng- 

lish er,’ both books dealin 

type of the language, the early 


with the same 
est Saxon. He 


monuments which have survived of works written 
in this dialect—the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ as 
edited by Earle and Plummer; King Alfred’s ver- 
sion of * Orosius,’ and his rendering of Gregory’s 
*Cura Pastoralis,’ both edited by Dr. Sweet. To 
these he has appended a sufficiency of explanatory 
notes, giving graduated help to the learner, and an 


| adequate glossary. Pains have evidently been taken 


to secure accuracy, and the book will doubtless 
form a useful praxis for beginners in early English. 


Tue Clarendon Press promises ‘The Medieval 
Stage,’ by E. K. Chambers (2 vols.), a work which 
should be of great interest; also ‘The Complete 
Works of John Lyly,’ now first collected by R. War. 
wick Bond, M.A. (3 vols.) ; and Plays and Poems of 
Robert Greene,’ edited by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
In its list we also_notice ‘The Lay of Havelok the 
Dane,’ edited by W. W. Skeat, DUL. 


Mr. Rospert Wuirte, of Worksop, is printing b 
subscription ‘ Dukery Records : being Notes an 
Gatherings......of Nottidtghamshire Ancient His- 
tory.’ MSS. relating to the Worksop Manor estates 
have been placed at the author's service by the 
Duke of Norfolk. The papers relating to Welbeck 
Abbey include a synopsis of the chartulary. The 
Thoresby MSS. and papers and the Clumber 
collection have been lent respectively by the late 
Earl Manvers and the Duke of Newcastle. A 
catalogue of the Welbeck miniatures, a verbatim 
copy of the original edition of Thoroton’s ‘ Notting- 
hamshire, Mr. White’s ‘ Provincial Words of 
Nottinghamshire’ (to be edited by Mr. J. Potter 
Briscoe), and many other works of more than local 
interest will be included in the volume. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the der, not rily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reques to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

F. (“ Roman Road ").—Your communication will 
be inserted in due course. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an hisiorical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


GARDEN ERS’ 1s. 


YEARLY. 


CHRONICLE. = 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 
at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR JTS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, * 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


4 
Century oo ove 10 6 Monthly Review ooo 160 
Contemporary Review oo 16 0 National Review ove ooo 
Cornh ose oss 7 6 Nineteenth Century ... on evo evo 16 6 
Longman’s eco eve 5 © Temple Bar 76 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 

Edinburgh ove ove ove ove 7 6] Quarterly ove ooo ove ow 6 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
WwW. H SMITH & 8 O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage /ree, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. a mo 

CASSBLL’S MAGAZINB. Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated ee 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. Vol for 1902... 90. 36 
Vol. for 1898 . 00 
Vol. for 1899 90.36 

QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1895, to April, 1899. on 
—_ May to October, 1899 one . 26 

— — November, 1900, aon, 1901 ose . 26 
May to October, 1901. wo 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, and tons each 7 2 6 
90m 96 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Te-ms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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